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sound of mind. Inasmuch as many states 
have literary and educational qualifications, 
he suggests that it might be expedient to 
include a section either stating an edu- 
cational qualification or giving Congress 
power to enact such legislation. 

Obviously, Congress is not likely to sub- 
mit an amendment of this kind in the near 
future. Should Congress decide to do so 
a more flexible amendment than the one 
proposed by Professor McGovney would 
be preferable—one that would merely give 
Congress power to fix uniform suffrage re- 
quirements. There is no clear-cut crystali- 
zation of public opinion as yet on age, resi- 
dence, and educational qualifications. Con- 
gress should be left free to respond to 
changes in public attitude on matters of 
this kind. 

E. ALLEN HELMS 

Ohio State University 


Bioucu, Roy. The Federal Taxing Proc- 
ess. Pp. x, 506. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1952. $5.00. 


This is one of the half dozen most valu- 
able books in the field of public finance 
that have appeared in the past quarter 
century, or even longer. Only Dr. Blough 
could have written it, since it is the fruit 
not only of thorough fiscal scholarship but 
also of his eight years as director of the 
Treasury Division of Tax Research and his 
current position as a member of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisors to the President. 

The Federal Taxing Process covers two 
subjects—(1) a description of the agencies 
and procedures involved in the passage of 
federal tax legislation and the administra- 
tion of federal tax laws, and (2) an analy- 
sis of the principal issues (that is, fields of 
controversy) that have developed in con- 
nection with federal taxation during the 
past two decades. 

To most readers the descriptive portions 
of Dr. Blough’s book will be the most in- 
teresting, because here, for the first time, 
is presented a comprehensive “inside” pic- 
ture of the infinitely complex procedure 
whereby an interlocking group of Treasury 
and Congressional agencies initiate and de- 
velop a tax “program.” This is a “pri- 
mary” presentation, for the greater part of 
it is derived from Dr. Blough’s long and 
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intimate participation in the federal tax- 
making process. Evaluation is closely in- 
termingled with description through these 
sections of the book. Under the circum- 
stances, evaluation involves much personal 
judgment. But personal judgment, in Dr. 
Blough’s case, is detached and rational, 
consistently free of personal bias. The 
wisdom, witlessness, and self-seeking that 
characterize federal tax formulation, like 
any other field of legislative procedure, are 
clinically portrayed and objectively ana- 
lyzed. No individual, no group, no agency 
is dogmatically praised or condemned. 

In his analysis of major federal tax 
issues, Dr. Blough does not cultivate new 
ground, as he does when describing tax 
formulation and administration procedures. 
All of these issues have been argued pro, 
or con, or pro and con by many other 
writers. Dr. Blough’s contribution here is 
three-fold: (1) He classifies and tabulates 
several score points of issue associated with 
over-all federal budgetary policy or with 
specific federal taxes. (2) He analyzes 
pro and con arguments of each point at 
issue in the light of their economic, social 
and political assumptions. (3) He traces 
the part each of these issues has played in 
federal tax history during the past twenty 
years. Dr. Blough refrains from taking 
sides on most of these issues; when he. 
does, as he does in favor of “making the 
best possible use of compensatory budget 
policy,” he scrupulously announces his per- 
sonal position. 

Special commendation must be accorded 
to the writing style. It is beautifully lucid. 
Sentences are short. Chapters are organ- 
ized into sections and subsections, with in- 
troductory chapter and section paragraphs 
which effectively summarize or introduce 
the topics to come. Here is a wealth of 
material that will be welcomed by students 
of public finance and government, written 
without complexity or confusion. 

WitiiAM J. SHULTZ 

College of the City of New York 


JANEWAY, Extot. The Struggle for Sur- 
vival: A Chronicle of Economic Mo- 
bilization in World War II. Vol. 53 in 
“The Chronicles of America” series. Pp. 
v, 382. New Haven: Yale University 
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Press, 1951. Trade $5.00; subscription 
$6.00; text $2.50. 


There have been so many memoirs about 
how World War II was fought and won 
and a sufficiently large number of official 
histories to supply the data, that Mr. Eliot 
Janeway makes no effort to include this in 
his own striking work. Even so, one might 
complain that the bare bones of an ac- 
complishment like that of economic mo- 
bilization in World War II, in terms of the 
sheer power and volume of the effort, are 
needed as a framework of the political 
analysis that is the essence of this book. 
The struggle for survival seems to be lim- 
ited to a struggle for power among lead- 
ing figures on our home front. It does 
not chronicle the nation’s accomplishment, 
which seems to have occurred almost in 
spite of Roosevelt and his warring puppets. 

Students of politics in particular can be 
grateful for Mr. Janeway’s “inside” story 
of the nature of the struggle for power in 
this world of political maneuver. It is es- 
sentially a Machiavellian analysis, and his 
hero, Roosevelt, emerges as an intensely 
Machiavellian character. To write of lead- 
ership only in these terms is interesting to 
the professional of politics, but it may well 
miss the essential characteristic of leader- 
ship that cannot be boiled down to mere 
maneuvers for power. There has to be 
some lift in any “Prince” in the Machiavel- 
lian tradition, or a Cesare Borgia becomes 
merely a figure of scorn—as Machavelli’s 
hero did in fact. 

Eliot Janeway, starting from Machiavelli, 
naturally awards the palm to the hard- 
boiled. His heroes are Baruch and Eber- 
stadt; though he has a great admiration 
for Frankfurter, who represents the op- 
posite side in the field. However the pic- 
ture is much more complicated in personal 
relations than even Mr. Janeway’s excel- 
lent sources have indicated to him. The 
inner combinations and permutations be- 
twen Henry Wallace and the allies of the 
Left cannot be reduced to the simple pic- 
ture that emerges here. One would also 
get very little impression of the machina- 
tions of the Communist-controlled groups 
like those that are emerging in the investi- 
gations of the postwar years. Their crucial 
influence, after the attack on Russia, was 
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on the side of more production at all costs. 
But the play of where the goods went is of 
some importance, and what theaters were 
played up. 

If there is a hero, it is the very hero 
that Mr. Janeway finds it unnecessary to 
sing. By his own analysis, whatever war 
mobilization occurred in terms of really 
successful volume production occurred in 
spite of Roosevelt’s organizational juggling, 
rather than because of it. The patience 
of Donald Nelson and his real economic 
insight and breadth are condemned or for- 
gotten because, forsooth, Nelson was a 
“weak” man in terms of Janeway’s analy- 
sis. The fact is, however, that Nelson 
rode out substantially the whole war and 
remained in control in a bitterly contested 
struggle with Baruch and Eberstadt and 
finally came crashing only when his job 
had been substantially done. The unsung 
heroes of production were actually, of 
course, the great business organizations 
which turned out the products, in spite of 
every type of fumbling of controls. The 
patient labors of staff men and others to 
make sense of the organizational nightmare 
which Roosevelt had imposed upon the 
scheme in the interests of checks and bal- 
ances and his own political controls, too, 
might get some mention. But this is not 
the stuff of highlighted drama and conflict. 

It is not a struggle for national survival, 
in short, that Mr. Janeway chronicles. It 
is a personal struggle for dynastic power, 
and one on which he takes sides in what 
may seem to more cautious historians a 
somewhat reckless way. My own sym- 
pathies happen to be in the main like those 
of Mr. Janeway, so far as admiration for 
Baruch and Eberstadt go. But that does 
not preclude me as an intimate participant 
of much of what he chronicles from recog- 
nizing the virtues of others in the dramatis 
personae. Everyone is entitled to his pref- 
erences. But a historian interested in the 
most whole truth that he can achieve ought 
to attempt at least to balance accounts and 
not to seem omniscient when no one can 
really know the facts. Mr. Janeway’s book 
may be livelier for the sacrifice of balance 
in favor of dash. 

W. Y. Ev.iotr 

Harvard University 
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